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“Our Home, our Country, and our Brother Man.” | 








GOOD HORSE PROVENDER. | 
The best provender that we ever gave to a| 
horse was a mixture of ‘two-thirds oat meal and| 
one-third corn meal, The oat meal has been| 
thought hy some physiological chemists to con-| 
tain much muscle, or flesh forming matter, and: 
the corn meal to contain much fat forming ma- 
terial, and therefore, when combined together, | 
Our experi-| 
ence with this feed corroborates the above | 
theory. ’ 
A writer over the signature of W. W. B., in| 
the Rural New Yorker of thé 2lst, recommends 
a mixture of oats and rye for horses. We think’ 
his plan of raising the two together, pretty | 
good, and we therefore copy it ~ , 
“T had,’’ says he, ‘‘a conversation with a 
man lately, who wa¢ an expégienced farmer, 
having farmed both in this State (N. Y.) and 
Ohio, and-his manner of raising horse feed was 
“this: I take about 2} bushels of oats, and 





mix with them one bushel of rye, and sow this 


amount to,the acre. The rye will support the 
oats in case of a heavy growth, and prevent 
Jodging. In this manner [ have raised sixty. 
seventy, and even eighty byshels per acre.’’? The 
soil must have been very strong todo that, but 
the mixture is about in the right proportion. 





PREPARATION OF STABLE MANURE. 

Our correspondent ‘‘Inquirer,’’ week before 
last, gave soute interesting statements respecting 
the use of unfermented or green manure, from 
the barn cellar, and makes inquiries in regard 
to the best mode of preparing it for use. 

The manure from cattle preserved in cellars, 
generally retains all the animal matters at the 
the time of hauling out in the spring, that it 
did when dropped ; being buried in the soil by 
the plough, it will not ferment so soon, unless) 
the land be both warm and moist, as it will if} 
left more exposed. For some reasons, which we 
do not so fully understand as we wish we did, 
such manures oftentimes injure, rather than im- 
prove the crop during tlie first summer ; corn will 
sometimes become yellow and stunted by its 
use. 

Whether the ammoniacal gases which arise 
are too strong for the corn crop, or whether the 
sulphuretted gases are too freely liberated, we 
cannot say. We have known corn present the 
same appearance, when planted so near a car- 
cass of some animal that was yutrifying, that 
its roots touched the mass. We, last fall, gave 
the process fullowed by Mr. B. Chandler, of | 
Starks, who found he could manure his corn i®| 
the hill by fresh green stable manure, and ob- 
viate the above named cffects by throwing in a 
handful of plaster. Corn thus manured and 
no plaster used, would invariably become yel- 
low and stunted. 

We suppose the plaster absorbs the rising am- 
monia, the sulphuric acid of the lime uniting 
with it, forming sulphate of ammonia, which 
seems to be congenial or necessary in the forma- 
tion of the corn crop. 

May not what is thus done in the hill, be 
practised over the whole field! Mingle plaster 
with the green manure before plowing in. We 
suggest this as an experiment, not having had 
any practical experience in that way. 

In regard to fermenting it, if you pack it 
somewhat closely, where warmth and moisture 
can act upon it, adding lime or plaster, anda 
covering of muck, or of loam, to absorb any of 
the escaping gases, you will soon have it ina 
decom posed state. 

We have been told by gardeners who raise 
produce for city markets, that they like to have 
the strongest stable manure, and then work it 
into a compost, and let it lie two years before 
using it. It is then pretty well divided, and 
enters speedily into the formation of a good 
crop. 














| idea, as the term ‘vital power,’? would seem to 


imply. Is not this more likely to be the fact? 
When silica is combined with a large portion 
of alkali, or alkaline earth, potash, or lime, 
for irstance, it hecomes easily dissolved in wa- 
; ter—a less portion of alkali will render it less 
‘easily dissolved, and so on till you get the al- 
| kali and silica so well balanced as to make a 
glass almost as hard as flint, and not soluble. 
Now glass, such as window glass, tumblers, 


~~ | and other vessels made of glass, may, and often 


do, contain a little too much alkali, and thus be 
liable to be acted upon by the moisture of the 
air, and their surfaces thus corroded and de- 
composed, when there is no ‘vital power of 
growing plants” any where near them. 

A plant, placed in a vessel of such kind of 
glass, or in contact with such glass, and kept 
moist, would seem to decompose it, when in 
fact the same results would follow, if the plant 
were not there. The plant would be benefited 
by what of the silica was dissolved and taken 
into its system, and yet be as innocent of de- 
decomposing said glass, as brother S. would be 
of cooking a good dinner, which he has eaten 
andreceived benefit from. 


ae For the Maine Farmer. 
APPLES FOR CULTIVATION ~—-No. 5. 


Mr. Eprror:—In this connection it would, 
perhaps, be interesting to have a fair statement 
of what has been done in the interior and north- 
ern part of the State, im direction of good apple 
culture, as it might be drawn and illustrated by 
one who has seen thé thing; but however in- 
teresting or amusing, it might fail to be so use- 
ful in a practical view, as the brief time and 
space remaiming to the writer, spent in consid- 
ering the subject prospectively. 

Can we, by fair conclusions, draw, from ex- 
perience, have a reasonable confidence im the 
general success of fruit culture in Maine? By 
which we would be understood to inquire wheth- 
er our experience warrants the conclusion that 
varieties are adapted to our soil and climate, 
and whether lands in this State can be used to 
fair profit for the raising of good apples. 

In considering this question, let us first look 
for a prospective market. The increasing mil- 
lions of busy and rich population, crowding 
our maritime frontier, must ever be large buy- 
ers of fruit, which must, from the nature of 
things, be drawn from large districts of the 
interior. 

It has bon demonstrated that our long keep- 
ing apples may be successfully carried to nearly 
all parts of the world, and it has been shown 
(on paper) that many countries will buy of us 
any quantity that can possibly be produced. 
But setting all the foreign demand aside, I 
must take the position, that chances are en- 
tirely against the idea of the market being 
overstocked, provided always I succeed, as I 
must, toawaken every land owner in Maine, 
and enlist his best energies in the production of 
apples for the next half century. 

In ordinary years our city population do not 
obtain anything like a fair supply of apples, 
viewed in the light of a luxury, their simple 
value as food, or demanded as security against 
disease. In ordinary years can they hope ever 
to geta supply? Let us look at certain facts, 
for facts, however stubborn they be, are what 
we are dealingin. The general reader, who 
has for a series of years, followed the local re- 
ports made to the Patent Office, Conventions of 
fruit growers, &c., must have observed the 
alarming proportion of failures in the crop, 
either partial or total. Such has been their 
frequency, often embracing broad areas of our 
fair country, that I have become much interest- 
ed in the practice of taking notes for local com- 
parisons. Some years since, I selected the 
orchards on four farms, with the intention of 
noting the crops fora series of years. Prob- 
ably many others are collecting facts in a simi- 
lar manner. 

These farms are located, one in New Hamp- 
shire, one in Massachusetts, on the highlands 
between Boston and the Connecticut river,-one 
near the geographical centre of New York, and 
one in this town. With the last named, the 
reader may suppose I am very well acquainted ; 
the others I am sufficiently so for my purpose. 
Each of these orchards embraces both native and 
grafted varieties ; and the maximum crops may 
be fairly set at one thousand bushels, With a 
few more miles of railroad, the city of Boston 








The whole matter which pertains to ‘‘Inquir- 
er’s’’ queries, is one that requires more careful | 
research both of practical chemists and practi-| 
cal farmers, 13 


OUR THEORY YET AGAIN. 

We are undera thousand obligations to Dr. 
Holmes for his fairness in giving all our argu- 
ments upon our lime and iron theory. He seems 
still to question one of our positions. He says : 
“He (the Witor of the Cronicle) asks are there 
any proofs that any soil lacks soluble silica? 
There are abundant proofs that some soils 
either lack sufficient soluble ‘silica for the re- 





may draw apples from all these localities. I 
will now only report, (one is not obliged, out 
of court, to tell all he knows at once,) that in 
the last five years, the orchard in Massachu- 
setts has been ‘‘nowhere’’ twice. The first 
bushel of apples, all kinds told, could not be 
gathered. The New York orchard, from its 
very favorable location, has made a total fail- 


| ure but once in the same time, while the sur- 


rounding country has made a very small crop, 
or none at all, in a majority of cases in many 
years. In New Hampshire they have done a 
Ifttle better, though they report some very 





quirements of the crop, or if there is enough 
of it, something else, which shall enable the. 
crop to take it up. The first is tho most likely 
to be the case, because, according to the present | 
belief, there is generally ammonia enough pres. 
ent to combine with it and bring it to a condi- 
tion in which the crop can take it up.” 

The Dr. here opposes only conjecture to our 
argument. We cannot see any reason to be- 
lieve that there is anywhere a lack of soluble| 
silica, in any soil. When other ingredients) 
for the support of vegetation are present, the! 
vital power of growing plants is found to be 
sufficient to decompose even the silica in glass. 

(Farmington Chronicle. 

Our brother Swift sticks to his text like a 
martyr. That's right, but don’t be too posi- 
tive. Theorizing isa pleasant and oftentimes 
useful recreation, and in this case may 








lead nny . 
others to enquiry who have never turned their! for it is early winter. 


small crops. The orchard ‘here has not pro- 
duced below three hundred bushels for the last 
twenty-five years. 

The ¢auses for the comparative immunity of 
the apple crop here, from blighting maladies, 
&e., will be considered in our next. ¢. c. 

Foxcroft, April 23, 1855. 


Correction pemanpED. In No. 3, the young 
D.’s in the office lost a word out of our remarks 
on Jersey Greening. Please correct according 
to MS., so as to read, ‘‘I consider this the most 
valuable early winter fruit we have.”’ Also, 
‘“‘scions from Southbridge or Charlton, Mass.’’ 
You make it read Charleston. Charlton is in 
Worcester Co., Charlestown in Middlesex. 

lam not exactly satisfied with the last ex- 
pression in description of Jerpy Greening, 
“keeps late.” That is a gratuity of the edi- 
tor’s, he having been furnished with a specrmen 
at the time the article was wiitten. All I claim 
Cc. Cc. 


attention to such subjects. A query in your! Norse. We received the specimen of Jersey 


ear, brother S.: how can ‘‘vital power’’ decom- 
pose glass! Not getting ‘‘transcendental’’ in 
this matter, are you t 

We suppose that decom posing glass is a chem- 
ical operation, brought about by actual con- 


Greening in the latter part of March. It was 
in excellent preservation. If that isn’t keeping 
late, we should like toknow what itis. ([Ep. 


We have a large number of communications 
in our drawer, for this page, which will appear 








tact of chemical agents, and not by any abstract 


For the Maine Farmer 
TREATMENT OF OLD APPLE TREES. 


Me. Eprror:—TI find myself under spectal 
oligations to you and some of your correspond- 
ents, for noticing an article of mine some 
months since, concerning diseased apple trees, 
and [ cannot think of any more appropriate| 
manner of showing my gratitude than by giv- 
ing a few suggestions of my own. The treat- 
ment of old apple trees is the subject to which 
I would call the attention of such as are inter- 
ested in them. 

When the fruit becomes defective, and there 
is bat little of it, and the limbs are covered 
with moss, and die off one after another, it is 
generally considered that the tree has lived and 
flourished for the time which its constitution 
has allotted for it, and is now necessarily per-! 
ishing with old age; for allthis may and does 
happen while the soil remains in good order for} 
agricultural purposes; so the tree is cut down, 
or allowed to perish by neglect. Now, in order 
to save such a tree and make it useful, I would 
recommend to give it an entire new top by 
means of engrafting before it is too far gone, 
but be sure and engraft with something as wide 
off and different from that which it formerly 
bore as you possibly can. I will give an out- 
line of my views in relation to the operation of 
this business. A shovel full of earth contains 
within itself all the different properties neces- 
sary for the production of all the various kinds 
of vegetables that will grow in it; the sour, 
the sweet, the bitter, the delicious, and the nau- 
seous, the poison and the antidote; they will 
interweave their fibrous roots, and each for it- 
self will draw from the earth that which its 
nature requires, and nothing more. Hence the 
well known principle of rotation in crops. 
Take potatoes, for example, as it was thirty 
years ago, when the rot was unknown. No 
good farmer would think of planting them two 
years in succession on the same ground, how- 
ever rich the soil might be; and “if he tried it 
the third year, he would be pretty sure of an 
entire failure. Why was this? Not because 
the soil was exhausted of its general fertility, 
but because of the deficiency of some particular 
property necessary for bringing the potato to| 
perfection. We might alternate with oats, or 
something else much more exhausting than po- 
tatoes, and that deficiency, by the operation of 
the elements, would be restored. The same 
law, as I understand it, holds good with all 
other vegetables, only it will take thirty or 
forty years for the apple to do what the potato 
will do in one. Of course all vegetables require 
the concurrent agency of the atmosphere, but 
we are now considering their dependence on 
the earth only. Two apples may differ from 
each other’ about as much asa turnip differs 
from an onion, and will draw very different 
properties from the soil. This difference, | 





suppose, extends in some degree to the entire 
tree. Now suppose two trees to stand at some 
distance from each other, they have both been 
bearing apples for the last thirty years, one very 
hard and sour, the other very tender and sweet. 
They both begin to fail in fruit, and show signs 
of dying with old age, for they have both ex- 
hausted the soil within the rangeof their roots 
of properties necessary for the growth of the 
tree and perfection of the fruit, one of sour, 





and the other of sweet. Now if both these 
trees could be made to change places without 
injuring or disconcerting their roots, it is easy 
to understand that both might have a full sup- 
ply of that which they most require. Mr. Cole, 
in his fruit book, recommends, in such a case, 
to carefully remove all the soil away from the 
roots of the tree, and to supply its place with 
something new, a joh I should hardly be will- 
ing to undertake if I had any other business on 
hand ; but we effect the same object when we 
make them exchange tops and the character of 
their fruit, leaving their tranks and roots and 
the earth where they are. 

This theory appears to me to be remarkably 
natural and simple, yet 1t may not be philo- 
sophically correct, or like many other things in 
this world, it may be partly right and partly 
wrong. However that may be, it would be 
hard talking off the facts which have come 
within my experience and observation. 

Let me narrate the first case of this kind 
which came under my notice. I had an old 
tree of a former generation, which had borne 
asmall, hard, and very sour apple. It had 
ceased to bear any, and was decaying with old 
age. I put three or four scions in the top of it, 
without knowing at the time what they were. 
They proved to be what we call the golden rus- 
set, a sweet apple. They grew for a number of 
years with all the freshness and vigor of youth, 
and bore handsome fruit bountifully, while the 
old tree continued to die one limb after another, 
and I sawed them off until there was nothing 
left of the top except the branches which I had 
put on, the trunk of the tree during all this 
time was porishing at the surface of the ground, 
until one day during a brisk wind, the whole 
concern tumbled over, the new top at the same 
time heavily loaded with excellent fruit. Three 
or four similar cases might not be sufficient for 
establishigg a general principle, so, too, if the 
resalt should happen to fail in some case, that 
would not prove the theory to be false, because 
in both these cases the results might be pro- 
duced or modified by other influences of which 
Tam ignorant, but I have had numerous cases 
of this kind within the last thirty years, and 
under a great variety of conditions, and have 
never known a failure in one; an immediate 
renovation of an old tree which had ceased to 
be useful, has invariably followed the giving it 
anew top, with a different character for the 
fruit, be the cause whatever it may. 

Ihave puta new top made up of quitea 
variety of choice fruit, some sweet and some 
sour, on to an old tree which had become worth- 
less in bearing sour apples; the result was that 
the sweet which I had put on was excellent, 
while the sour was good for nothing. 

This looks to me something like demonstra 
tion. If the old tree had borne sweet apples 
instead of sour, I have no doubt that the result 
would have been exactly the other way. 

I hope that no one will understand me as be- 
ing foolish enough to pretend that what I reo- 
ommend can in any case be made to answer as 














and proper management. ATB organized life, 
whether it be a tree or & MANGA sea serpent or 
a salamander, must have a supply of its appro- 
priate aliment or it cannet flod¥ish. 

I have seen some large Ofehards of noble 
looking trees, which had become nearly worth- 
less on account of old age, (although there was 
no lack of general fertility imfhe soil,) aban- 
doned or cut down by their owsers, who were 
going to great expense in rearing ap an orchard 
of young trees. 

A better knowledge of the principle which I 
have been trying to explain, might be of great 
advantage to such men insuch cases. It requires 
much skill, which can hardly be expected with- 
out much practice, to engraft such old trees. I 
would like to proceed and give some directions 
by way of assisting such as are deficient in ex- 
perience, but I find that I have already exceed- 
ed the limits of my article, and I must’say as 
we do to invitations to reform our morals, ‘Go 
thy way for this time, at a more convenient sea- 
son I will send for thee.” Hamppen. 

Hampden, April 23, 1855. 


=v, 





For the Maine Farmer. 
FLAX CULTURE. 

Mr. Eprtor:—I have been a reader of the 
Farmer for a series of years, and I made up my 
mind, years ago, that it, or an agricultural pa- 
per like it, was a better source of information 
than the Legislature can devise, even if they 
have an experimental farm and college to begin 
with, and a borrowed capital of $100,000. I 
think if such an institution should ever be es- 
tablished in Maine, it would be the greatest 
curse that ever did, or ever will befall our pros- 
perous State, especially at this time, and I be- 
lieve your observation has convinced you that 
profitable knowledge will not come in that way. 

Now, as you call upon us to communicate 
something on flax culture, I will give you a part 
of my experience and observation, which I have 
been a half century in making up. 1 will be 
brief, but to do justice to the subject would re- 
quire too much space. 

If flax is to be raised in this State, to any 
profit, it must be on a rich svil, under a high 
state of cultivation, where grass and weeds are 
thoroughly subdued. It wili grow well on land 
where corn or potatoes grew the year before.— 
The ground must be thoroughly ploughed in the 
fall, or as soon as it is dry enough in the spring; 
either will do. Then run over it with the cul- 
tivator or harrow once, give it a top-dressing of 
fine, rotten, barn yard manure, wood ashes or 
plaster, at your discretion,and in short fix it 
in first rate order for wheat. After harrowing 
your ground ones, your manure being evenly 
spread, sow from one to two bushels of seed to 
the acre, free from any wild seed, such as pink, 
tangle weed, and the like. Great care must be 
taken to sowit even. Itis fhought best by 
some not to cover it at all, but I prefer to brush 
it in, fur which purpose I have a piece of joist 
ten feet long, set with wooden teeth about six 
inches from centre to centre of the holes, mak- 
ing about twenty teeth, five inches long, and 
three-fourths of an inch in diameter; Put as 
many brush sticks in behind as will brush the 
ground over the width of the machine. Go over 
the ground once, and it is harrowed enough.— 
Be sure you do not work your land when it is 
wet. 

If you sow very thin, it will have seed, and 


be more likely to have a good coat on the stalk. 
I noticed a process nearly like this, upon two 


acres, if I remember right, where were sowed 
one and a half bushels of seed to the acre, and 
it prospered. It was well coated and seeded, 
and produced fourteen hundred pounds of 
dressed flax, which sold readily at 20 cents per. 
lb. The quantity of seed I do not remember. 
Tt was uniformly even in thickness, and stood 
about three feet high before pulling. It was: 
dressed out in March, at a very easy rate.— 
When it was pulled, the clover was nearly de- 
stroyed, and it exhausted the soil more than any 
other crop would have done. 

Our brother farmers in Maine are eonvinced 
that our soil is not rich enough to make it so 
profitable to raise flax for market as any other 
crop that we cultivate. It requires much very 
hard labor through the whole process. Flax 
raising, in the ordinary way, is a very unprofit- 
able business. A mechanic could earn a dollar 
at day labor as soon as he could to have all the 
flax he could dress in the same time, after his 
neighbor had used his ground and seed, and 
pulled and rotted it, &c., in the best manner.— 
In the Western and new States is the place to 
raise flax—say Illinois. There they raise it only 
for the seed, as [ have been informed by a pam- 
phlet received from an acquaintance. 

One thing more, Mr. Editor. I would ask 
whether, as our Legislature have appropriated 
$500 to encourage flax raising, it would not be 
very proper ‘for them to raise $1000 more, to 
be laid out to open sluice ways, that fish might 
find their way into our almost useless poifds and 
breed there, and thereby supply us with food, 
and furnish nfaterial for manure to enrich our 
flax fields, and save going to Newfoundland or 
the guano islands for it. In this way we should 
have marine manure without so much expense 
to bring it to our farms by water or railraads. 
It has always seemed vastly against the interest 
of the State to prevent the fish inhabiting the 
ponds which nature bas provided for their exist- 
ence. We have not now one salmon, where we 
should have one hundred if our beautiful Ken- 
nebee and her tributary streams were free from 
incumbrance. Hervey Syivester. 

Leeds, April 15, 1355. 

Nore. We thank friend Sylvester for his 
communication on flax culture. It comes in 
good time. 

What he says about the profits of raising flax 
has been true, and may be yet. Ifit had con- 
tinued profitable, our farmers would have con- 
tinued to raise it, but it pleased the ‘‘powers 
that be’’ to reduce the tariff on foreign flux and 
linen. The ill paid labor of Europe could sup- 
ply us cheaper, and we are now paying into the 
pockets of European capitalists not less than 
JSifteen millions of dollars every year for flax and 
its products, in some shape or other. Ought 
not this drain to be stopped ? 

As friend S."says, the culture and manufac- 
ture of flax has hitherto been hard and unprofit- 








& substitute for necessary ingredients in the soil 


able work, but improvements of Idte take off 


much of the severe labor, and therefore incraase 
the.profit. Drills are used for sowing. Ma-! 
chines for pulling save the back-ache,—or some | 
mow it, and some cradle it. Steam apparatus| 
will rot tons of it in a day or two; seutching| 
machines relieve the shoulders in breaking it ; | 
and chemical agents will bleach and, if need be, | 
convert it into a fine fibre like cottog. So that| 
rit is thoaght that, by turning attention to the! 


farm—to be paid in 1855, $5 00 
For the moat successful experlinent in raising eran- 
berries on bog, or up-land, in each town—to be paid 
in 1856, $6 00 
For the greatest increase in the annual crop of hay, 
upon the same farm, in each towo—to be paid in 
1860, $15 06 
For the orchard, in each town, that shall be wost 
improvedin quality apd quantity of fruit, and pre. 


eer . ? z | sent evidence of best general treatment—to be paid 
business, and introducing these improvements, | jy 161, $15 00 


flax raising can be carried on profitably, and | For the most scccessful experiment in renovating 
rmany millions of our dollars be saved at home.| exhausted pastnre land, within the limits of the So- 


Let the experiment be fairly tried. 
About fish ways. Ifour worthy friend had | 
listened to the quarrels that have been carried 
on in our Legislature between the fishing inter-| 
est and the milling interest, day after day, and| 
month after month, at a cost of thousands and 
thousands to the people, he would see where the! 
mischief is, in regard to this matter. The mill-| 
ing interests have carried the day. The fish| 
have to step out, in order to prevent the mill) 
owners from losing a spoonful or two of water, | 
and we ‘poor divils’’ cannot get even a red| 
herrmg, much less a salmon, toeat. ‘* Them’s”’ 
equal rights. Ep. 








For the Maiie Farmer. 
THYME. 

Mr. Eprror :—If it would not be asking too) 
great a favor, will you please publish in the| 
Maine Farmer, a few remarks on the cultivation | 
of Thyme, or Mother of Thyme, as I have heard | 
it called. 


I wish to know whether it originates from 
seeds, and if so, what time should they be sown, | 
and where can they be obtained? = Avrxrre. 

Leeds, April 20, 1855. 


1 

Nore. We have not seen any of this good | 
old herb for years. Formerly every kitchen 
garden had a bed of it; indeed a garden was! 
not thought complete without it, and every| 
soup and bowl of broth was well seasoned with! 
it. We used to raise it from the seed although | 
it takes well from the root. 
the seeds from the shaker establishments or the 
seed stores in Boston. We sometimes find them 


stores. 


[Ep. 





LIST OF PREMIUMS. 

The Trustees of the South Kennebee Agricultural | 
Society offer the Society’s premiums on crops for 1855, | 
subject te the following restrictions, viz: 


tual admeasurement of some competent, disinterested 


person. 


been under cultivation, the slope or declivity of 
surface, and as near as may be, its previous treat- 
ment and produce. 


the crop, and the whole process of preparing the 
ground for the reception of seed. 

4th. The kind and exact amound of manure, and 
the manner of applying it to the present and imme- 
diately preceding crop or crops. 

5th. The kind and quantity of seed, the manner of 
sowing or planting, and, if a hoed crop, the direction 


face, and the particulars of after-culture. 

Gth. The kind of team and hand labor, and the 
number of days each is employed in producing and 
securing the crop. 

7th. The amount of produce, ascertained by weight 
or measure. 

These requisitions are indispensable, that the award- 
ing Committee may have proper data on which to 


community may have the benefit of the practice and 

results of the successful competitors. 

For best crop of spring wi eat on not less than 1 
acre, in each town in the Society, $4; 
2d, $3. 
best crop Indian corn, do. do., $4; 2d, $3, 
best crop of ruta baga turnips, § acre, 3 00 
best crop carrots, 4 acre, 3 00 

As provision is to be made for paying premiums on 
stock, fruit, manufactures, &c., the above list to any 
town cannot exceed fifty per cent. or one half the 
sum paid into the treasury by the members in such 
town; andincase of well established claimg fora 
greater amount than fifty per cent. of the money so 
paid in, it shall be the duty of the Committee so to 
reduce the rates, that each deserving competitor may 
receive his proportionate share of fifty per cent. so 
appropriated. 


$7 00 


General List. 
For best crop of spring wheat within the limits 
of the Society, not less than one acre, $5; 
2d do., $4; 3d do., $3. $12 00 
best crop Indian corn, $5; 2d, $4; 3d,$3. 1200 


best crop barley, $4; 2d, $3. 7 00 
best crop oats, $4; 2d, $3. 700 
best crop peas, § acre, $3. 3 00 
best crop beans, § acre, $4. 400 


best crop ruta baga or other turnips, § acre, 


$4; 2d, $3. 7 00 
best crop carrots, 4 acre, $4; 2d, $3. 700 
best crop beets, j acre, $4. 4 00 
best crop potatoes, one acre, $5; 2d, $4. 9 00 


In the above list, the term “ best crop” is used in 
conformity to usage, and because most convenient; 
and it should be borne in mind that in deciding which 
is the “best crop,”’ other considerations besides the 
number of bushels or tons will be taken into the 
account; the condition of the land at the commence- 
ment of the process; the improvement of the soil, or 
its preparation for succeeding crops, and the cost of 
production. p 

The agents in each of the towns are appointed a 
Committee on Crops; and the Secretary of the Society 
is requested to forward to each of them, a sufficient 
number of this list and accompanying regulations to 
furnish each member of the Society, and others who 
may desire to become members, in bis respective 
town; also to forward to J. W. Jameson of Windsor, 
and Wm. Houdlette of Dresden, (which towns have 
returned no agent chosen,) each a like number of 
copies. 

The Trustees with some confidence express their 
expectation that every town in the Society will, this 
year, be represented by competitors, in this trial oi 
their knowledge and skill in the production of these 
standard crops of the country. 

Prospective Premiums, 

The following premiums, published by the Trustees 
of the Society in 1854, with the condition annexed, 
“that the Society receive the a of bers, 
and increase of funds that present prospects indicate,”’ 
are again presented, and competition invited. 

For the best fruit and vegetable garden, in each 
town within the limits of the Society, of sufficient 
extent, at least, to supply the wants of the family of 








You ean obtain} 


in the seed boxes left by seed dealers at the 
: town of Ilebron, as stated by Mr. Thompson a 


SOUTH KENNEBEC AG. SOCIETY. | 


| wrong. For, **so much we know.”’ 


2d. The kind of svil, the length of time it has | a . 
the| neighborhood and other sections. 


of the rows, and whether with “hills” or even sur-| 


| 
: 

| have sometimes been palmed off for Bearce po- 
| tatoes to their no small damage. Friend Darius, 
7 oo| thee had better be careful. 


ciety—to be paid in 1857, $7; 2d, $5. $12 00 
For the most successful experiment ih under-drain- 
ing mowing and tillage lands—to be paid in 1855, 
$12; 2d, $9. $21 00 
For the best nursery of fruit trees, embracing 
apple, pear, plum, cherry and grape, and not less 
than 4 acre—to be paid in 1859, $15; 2d, $10. $25 00 
For the best fruit garden, or orchard, embracing all 
the above fruits, with the smaller garden fruits or 
berries, and not less than one acre—to be paid in 
1860, $15; 2d, $10. $25 00 
For the best conducted experimen. to test the com- 
parative value of fertilizers, viz: stable manure, gu- 


| ano, saper phosphate of lime, ashes, plaster, swamp 
| muck, spent 


tan, poudrette, salt, lime, salt petre, 


| charcoal, or any compost of the above or other ferti- 


lizing matter;—each experiment to be conducted 


| with at least three distinct kinds of manure, making 


stable manure the basis, and the results to be noted in 
the three crops following—to be paid in 1859, $15; 
2d, $10. $25 00 

Persons intending to compete for the above prewi- 
ums are required to notify the Secretary of their in- 


| tention before the first of July next, in order that 


arrangements may be made for a committee to visit 
the premises in cases where it shall be deemed neces- 
sary; they are also required to keep a minute account 


| of the process, and the e»st of producing the results 
| for which they claim the bounty of the Society. 


NATHAN Foster, 
Geo. WILLIAMSON, 


Daniet LANCASTER, 
March, 29, 1855. 


For the Maine Farmer. 

TRUE ORIGIN OF THE BEARCE POTATO. 
Mr. Epiror :—Mr. Forbes, in the last num- 
ber of the Oxford Democrat, comes out with a 
statement that the **Bearce potato’’ is the same 
as the ‘‘white Lapland,’’ that it had its origin 
somewhere ‘taway down east,”’ and not in the 


short time since in your paper. 

Mr. Thompson is right, and Mr. Forbes is 
The Bearce 
potatoe was produced from the apple of the 
Schoocock Blue, by my father, Mr. Daniel 


| Bearce, of Hebron, in the season of 1844. The 
No premium will be paid on any c:op, unless the! 
competitor previously file with the Secretary, or pre-| 
sent to the Committee at the time of their session, | 
a properly authenticated statement in writing, describing, | 
Ist. The quantity of land devoted to the crop for! 


which the premium is claimed, as ascertained by ac. | both in quantity and quality. The first ones 


seeds sown by him produced many varieties, 
which he continued to plant for four or five 
years, when he dropped all but the Bearee and 
one other kind, as these proved to be the best 


sold for planting was in 1850, since which time 
they have been gradually spreading over the 


As to the quality of the Bearce potatoe I will 


|only say that I have assisted in selling some 
3d. The time, number, and depth of plowings for} 


three thousand bushels cf all kinds since last 
fall, and the Bearce potato has brought the 
highest price in Portland, Boston, and New 
York markets, of any other kind carried from 
this section. 
| dollar to one dollar and ten cents per bushel for 
| them, for all we could get since they were har- 


We have been paying from one 


' vested, and we have sold them ata fair profit. 
| The white Lapland, of which Mr. Forhes 
speaks, is raised in this section to some extent. 
| It 18 sometimes called here by the name of the 
| Pike potato, as the seed was obtained of Mr. 

| Nathaniel Pike of Norway. It is an entirely 


| different article from the genuine Bearce pota- 
base their decisions, and that the Society and the| 0,88 any one may readily see by comparing 


them. 
The ‘‘white Lapland’? and other potatoes 


Gipson Bearce. 
West Minot, April 24, 1855. 


WEST PENOBSCOT AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

At a meeting of the members recently incor- 
porated into a society, under the name of the 
West Penobscot Agricultural Society, duly call- 
ed for the organization thereof, and held at Ex- 
eteron Monday, the 9th day of April, 1855, 
said Society was organized according to law, 
and the following officers were chosen for the 
ensuing year :— 

President—Nathaniel Burrill, Newport. 

Vice Presidents—Henry K. Dexter, Corinth ; 
Nathaniel Bryant, Dexter; Francis W. Hill, 
Exeter. 

Corresponding and Recording Secretary— 
Timothy P. Batchelder, Kenduskeag. 

Collectors—Nath’! Burrill, Newport ; Nath’l 
Bryant, Dexter ; Ebenezer Wentworth, Stetson; 
Sewell Stanley, Levant; Peter P. Elder, Ken- 
duskeag ; John Peirce, Kirkland ; Wm. Spratt, 
Corinth ; E. C. Tebbets, Exeter ; David Jones, 
Corinna; Luther Rideout, Garland; Jas S. 
Sanborn, Charleston; Dan‘! Libbey, Bradford. 

Treasurer—James QO. Tilton, Kenduskeag. 

Agent—O. K. Nason, Kenduskeag. 

Librarian—David Barker, Exeter. 

Trustees—Benjamin Haley, Corinth; James 
Tilton, Kenduskeag; Thomas H. Norcross, 
Charleston ; Samuel W. Knight, Garland ; Asa 
Shaw, Exeter; Nathaniel Bryant, Dexter ; Jos. 
P. Sinclair, Levant. 

On Manufactures—Charles Herrick, Corinth; 
Elhanan Garland, Kenduskeag; Timothy R. 
Shaw, Exeter. 

On Crops—Elijah B. Stackpole, Kenduskeag; 
Benj. Haley, Corinth; David Jones, Corinna. 

On Horses—Chauncy Cochran, Corinth; T. 
S. Beath, Kenduskeag; Nathaniel E. Brown, 
Exeter. 

On other Stock—Abijah Loeke, Charleston ; 
Sylvester Eddy, Corinth ; Jas. Rogers, Stetson. 

T. P. Barcuetprr, Rec. Secretary. 


Fowts. In this age of fowls, we think we 
cannot do our friends a kinder act, than to tell 
them to feed their fowls with onions. As the 
manure of the hen house is the best for onions, 
80 onions, chopped fine, and mixed with indian 
meal, is, occasionally, the best food for chickens. 
It should be given once, or twice a week, and 
will prevent gapes, and all kinds of inflamma- 








the competitor, and carried on in connection with s 


tion of the throat andeyes. (Ohio Farmer. 


THE WHITE CLOVER. 
There fs a little perfumed flower, 
That well might grace the loveliest bower, 
Yet never poet deign’d to sing 
Of euch a bumble, rustic thing; 
Nor ia it strange that it can show 
Scarce one faint tint of Iris’ bow: 
Nature perchance in careless bour, 
With peneil dry might paiat the Bower, 
Yet instant blushed ber fault to see, 
So gave it double fragrancy. 
Rich recompense of aught denied, 
Who would not homely garb abide, 
If gentlest soul were breathing there 
Biessings through all its little sphere; 
Sweet flower, the lesson thou hast taught 
Shall check each proud, ambiticus thought; 
Teach me internal wealth to prize, 
Though found in lowliest, modest guise. 


MAINE STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Circular to the several Members of the Executive 
Committee, and the Vice Presidents of the 
Maine State Agricultural Society; and to the 
friends of Agriculture throughout the State. 
GenTLeMEN :—At a meeting of the Maine 
State Agricultural Society, which was organized 
on the 4th instant, at the State House, it was 
| voted to hold a Cattle Show and Fair some time 
during September next. Messrs. Forbes of Paris, 
Goodale of Saco, and Fairbanks of Augusta, 
|were chosen a committee to apportion the 
|amounts of money to be offered for premiums in 
| the several departments at said Show. 
This committee reported the following sched- 
| ule of apportionment :— 
SUBJECTS FOR PREMIUMS. 














| Neat Stock, $800 00 
| Horses, 400 00 
| Sheep, 100 00 
| Swine, , 50 00 
| Poultry, 20 09 
| Grains, and Grain Crops, 250 00 
| Root Crops, 150 00 
| Fruit, and Flowers, 150 00 
| Dairy Products,—Money and Plate, 100 00 
| Bread, - 1000 
Sugar and Honey, 20 00 
Manufactures, 100 00 
| Agvien|tural Implements, 75 00 
| Carriages and Harnesses, 75 00 
Machinery, Diplomas. 
| Wares—Copper, Tin, Iron and Pottery, 20 00 
Boots, Shoes, and Leather, 20 00 
| Coopers’ Work, 15 00 
| Furniture, Diplomas. 
| Stoves, 25 00 
| Hats, Caps, &c., 10 00 
Paper, Printing, and Binding, 12 00 
Silver Ware and Cutlery, 10 00 
: Clothing, 20 00 
| Millinery, 10 00 
Plowing, Spading, and Digging, 75 00 
| Essays, 59 00 
| Plans of Farm Builtings, 20 00 
| Miscellaneous, 100 00 
$2¢87 00 
| PROSPECTIVE PREMIUMS. 
| General Farm Improvements, 180, 100 00 
Fruit and Vegetable Gardens, i800, 100 00 
| Improvements of Orchards, New and Old, 
| 18€0, 100 60 
lOn Unde: draining, 1858, 100 00 
Reclaiming Bog Lands, 1800, 100 00 
Best Nureeries, 1860, 100 vO 
Experiments in Fattening Stock, 1858, 100 00 
Experiments in making Composts, 1856, 100 00 
Experiments in Cranberry culture, 1800, 100 00 
Cultivating Forest Trees aud Timber, 1860, 100 00 
$1000 00 


Your committee would recommend that the premi- 
ums offered be few and large, «nd that they be on the 
best conducted experiments, rather than the largest 
specimens. Also that it be recommended that diplo- 
mas be offered for all suitable objects, instead of 
money. Darius Forbes, Ch’m'n. 

Premiums to girls under eighteen years of »ge, on 
making bread, butter and cheese, and to boys for 
teaming and training cattle and horses, and other 
agricultural operations. 


Messrs. S. P. Benson of Winthrop, N. Foster 

of Gardiner, J. Percival of Waterville, and I. 
W. Britton of Winslow, were chosen a com- 
mittee to assist the Secretary in making arrange- 
ments for the show, in making out a list of 
premiums in detail, and in such other matters 
as might be necessary. 
On motion of Mr. Forbes of Paris it was 
also voted that the several members of the ex- 
ecutive committee, and the several Vice Presi- 
dents* be each a committee to enlist members in 
their respective districts, and to communicate to 
the Secretary the names of persons suitable to 
be placed upon the adjudging committees to 
award premiums at the Show and Fair. 

It was further voted that $400 out of the 
$500 appropriated by the State for the encour- 
agement of the growing of flax, and placed at 
the disposal of the State Society, be distributed 
equally to each of the incorporated County Ag. 
Societies, to be by them used in their respective 
limits, in such way and manner as they may 
deem best suited to attain the end desired. 
There are twenty-four incorporated Agricul- 
tural Societies, among which tle money must 
be divided. Will their members of the State 
Society's executive committee, and the trustees 
or executive officers of each society, “Attend to 
this matter, and’make such disposal of the mon- 
ey apportioned to them, by “way of premiums 
or otheawjse most advisable to carry out the de- 











‘| signs of the act ? 


As it is desirable to publish the list of premi- 
ums soon, the Secretary will be greatly obliged 
for any advice and suggestions in regurd to it 
which the business committee, or others who feel 
interested, may please to give him at as early a 
day as possible. 
The late Act, prescribing the powers and du- 
ties of Agricultural Societies, requires that 
blanks, containing questions for the competitors 
for the various premiums offered to answer, 
should be made out and furnished to the several 
Socicties. . 
As these queries must necessarily inydlve a 
great variety of subjects, many of which are 
necessarily modified in their character by circum- 
stances and diffvrences of location, the Secretary 
would feel grateful to the several commiitzes, 
and to all others interested, for any hints, 8.g- 
gestions or advice which they may deem proper 
to give him. 2 
Please direct your communications to Win- 
throp, Me. Yours, &e., 
E, Howues, 
Sec'y M. S. Ag. Society. 
Winthrop, April, 1855. 

f incorporation every president of 
Mind. A nt coolety is, ex-officio, vice president 
of the State Agricultural Society. 





